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THE NEED FOR INVESTIGATING COMPETENCY BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION - 

A review of the literature would indicate that conpetency based 
teacher education (CBTB) is one of the nost widely discussed issues ;Ln 
education today (Blackburn/ 1974; Bullock, Dykes, & Kelly, 1973; Broudy, 
1972; Cooper & Weber, 1972; DeVault, Anderson, & Dickson, 1973; Eisner, 
1969; Elam, 1971; Howsam & Houston, 1972; Keller, 1968; Merwin, 1974; 
Popham Sl Baker, 1970; Rosner & Kay, 1974; Schmeider, 1973a, 1973b, 
1973c; Shores, Cegelka, & Nelson, 1973) , Competency based teacher 
education, as utilized in preservice and inservice teacher education, 
has been described as the most significant lever for educational refozm 
since Sputnik and as one of the most influential and important develop- 
ments in the progressive movement to advance the process of schooling 
(Rosner & Kay, 1974) . 

The movement to shift teacher education to performance based and 
to make demonstrated teaching conpetence the criterion for certifica- 
tion begam about five years ago (DaVault et al.,, 1973; Massanari, 1971; 

Villeme, 1974; Wilson & Curtis, 1973). Today there is a relatively 

> 

small number of established CBTE programs. Although there is consider- 
able exchange of ideas and information, competency based teacher educa- 
tion developments are largely uncoordinated (Broudy, 1972; Furst & 
Rosenshine, 1971; McDonald, 1974; Rosner, 1973; Rosner & Kay, 1974). 

1 
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Typically, institutions have built programs to their own specifications, 
although each in some way uses the ideas and experiences of others. 
Thus, the competencies for whicli teachers are trained vary considerably 
from program to program (McDonald, 1974; Stainback &.Stainback, 1973), 
Usually programs have a relatively primitive- system for assessing 
competencies and because they are new the effectiveness of most com- 
petency based programs has not been formally evaluated (Broudy, 1972), 

, According to Rosner (1973), in CBTE the preparation of teachers is 
viewed as a mutual responsibility of colleges, public schools, and 
communities. As a result, renewed efforts have been made to establish 
cooperative programs not only within college/ur>ivt.^sity settings but 
within other institutions in the community as well (Massanari, 1971). 
Program decisions then are possible after all participating parties 
have contributed information and ideas relevant to their needs for 
training. 

Competency based programs, according to Elam (1971) and Schmeider 
(1973a, 1973b, 1973c) , differ from state to state, and from research 
project to model program; therefore, the variety of characteristics 
of CBTE programs may account, at least partially, for tlieir widespread 
appeal. The absence of clearly defined characteristics may account for 
the numerous misconceptions and controversies about what CBTE is (Broudy, 
1972; Cooper & Weber, 1972; Schmeider, 1973a, 1973b,\ 1973c) , Failure 
to delineate what characterizes a CBTE program and tH^ apparent rush 
to implement aspects of CBTE or to claim that it is now in effect, may 
very well be what underlies the lack of consensus about what constitutes 
a CBTE program. This lack of agreement, contributed to the belief that 

Er|c 8 
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reports on the extent of implementation of CBTE programs are actually 
a function of the definition of C3TE espoused by the reporters. 

Numer^ous components which characterize CBTE have been applied to 
•regular education and have been discussed by proponents of CBTE (Bullock, 
Justen, ,6uet2loe, Idintz, & Scriven, 1972; Bullock et al. , 1973; Burke, 
1972;, iroudy, 1972; DeVault et al. , 1973; Elam, 1971; Howsam & Houston, 
1972; Maxwell, 1974). These components have beert refined, extended, 
and applied to other areas of educational concern, including special 
education (Blackburn, 1974; Bullock & Whelan, 1971; , Bullocks et al., 
1973; Shores, Cegelka, s Nelson, 1973). However, no research has been 
reported which clusters the major characteristics of coirpetency based 
teacher education programs and field-tests them with training models 
to assess whetlier a program could indeed be characterized as a CBTE 
raodel. The study herein focused on the major characteristics of CBTE 
and non-coit^etency based teacher education as applied to special educa- 
tion teacher training. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Competency Based Teacher Education 

A major question emanating from the competency based teacher educa- 
tion (CBTE) movement today is, how is teaching competency to be defined? 
The range of positions taken on this issue can be framed by a series of 
questions: (a) is demonstrated mastery of knowledge about teaching to 
be considered teaching competency? (b). Is skill in performing the 
behaviors or tasks of teachers the meaning to be given teaching com-, 
petency? vc) Is teaching con^ietency a term to be applied only to the 
demonstrated ability to bring. about the outcomes desired of a teacher 
in a certified teaching position? These questions represent markedly 
different requirements for program structure and operation (Broudy', 
1972; Elam, 197,1) . 

Within the general framework a variety of views are held. Some 
teacher educators (Dodl, 1973, woyce s Weil, 1972; Furst s Rosenshine, 

1971) for example, equate competency' with attainment of a minimal level 
of performance. Authors (Shores, Cegelka, S Nelson, 1973; Turner, 

1972) with this point of view insist that the determination of teacher 
con^?ex:ence can be effectively made by assessing the behavioral changes 
in pupils. 

Schclock (1972) argues that distinctions should be made between 
basic knowledge, skill,' and the consequence of teaching, in addition. 
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* Schalock (1972) indicated that the term competency applies only ,to 

\ 

higher order skills or the behavioral chang^ brought about in the 
learner. The authors of the Final Report of the Committee on National 
Program Priorities in Teacher Education .(CNPPTE, 1971) reserved the 
term "con^etency based teacher education" for programs which accept 
measures of "the effects of training on a teacher's behavior under 
actual classroom conditions" as measures of teacher effectiveness. 
Kemmis and Stake (1974) regard CBTE as a technical term excluding 
teacher education efforts that emphasize other measures of competence. 
The CNPPTE (1971) report pointed put' that its criterion of 
ffectiveness is 

highly useful in teacher education programs since one may 
observe teachers to determine explicitly whether tliey 
evidence the behavior which a particular preparatory pro- 
gram claims to be producing. (p. 35) 
According to Andrews (1972) the argument ultimately comes down to a 
matter of the kind of evidence one is willing to accept as a predictor 
of the success of teachers. 

Tiiere are problems in determining which tfeacher Competencies to 
pre-specify (Kemmis & Stake, 1974) ♦ Ideally, the list must; be short 
because the development of specific instructional programs and the^ 
assessment comjpcnents are expensive and because training to develop 
mastery is time constmdng. However, the list must enphasize the range 
of skills valued by experienced teachers cind administrators. 

The, problems of behavioral^ specifications have oeen inventoried 
by Broudy (1972) and Eisner (1969).. These authors doubt that (a) many 




"important objectives, can bo stated *behaviorally , (b) difficult- to-state 
^ objectives will survive in the ♦presenc^ of a surfeit of highly explicit 
^^objectives, or (c) that criterion testing situations appfrpximate the 

* 

life uses of learning. The advocates of ^TE (Broudy, 1972; Elam, 1971; 
Howsara ^sHlouston, \972) ^ugge&t tliat there are certain in^ortant behav- 
iors which DUst be mastered by all teachers. Stake (1973) argued that 
there are none. ^ . ' • ' \ 

Application of CBTE Principles -to Teacher Preparatiop Progr&m s s 

■•' ' 

Voluminous studies and monographs on CSTE "(Broudv, ■1972; Cooper s 

♦ • • ' \. 

Weber, 1973; Dodl, 1973;. Furst S Rosenshine, 1971; ' Hbwsam S- Ho us ton, - 

1972; Joyci S Weil, 1972; 'Schafock S Garrison, 19.73) -attest to the grow- 
ing belief that teacher training ,can be significantly improved by re- 
designing programs .to focus upon the principles an^ prNactices espoused 
by con}petenci; based curriculura design. Unfortun^ately the implementa- 
tion of that principles and practices most often termipate with the. 
initial employment of the teacher. However, if^ the- long-range goals of 
'the competency based model are to-be attained/ the^rogram must be • 
extended to incj.ade continuing training 'experiences which takfe place 
throughout the professional en^loyment period (Burdin & Mathieson, 
1972), . - > ' . • 

^ It is general Ijr^^reed (Broudy, 1972; Cooper & Weber, ^1,973; Dodl,' 
1973; Elam, 1971; Wbuston, 1973; Schalock^ i972) that in order to 
implement a competency based program specifically designed materials 
are essential. Resource materials or learning modules to be considered 
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for a competency based program must include (a) prpspecified objectives 
(competencies) > (b) techniques for assessing the achieveraenj; of those 
objectives; (c) opportunities for decision making regarding training 
preferences based on successful mastery of objectives; and (d) re- 
cycling potential (McAshan, 1974) ♦ 

Current literature (Cooper § Weber, 1973; Dodl, 1973; Elam, 1971; 
Houston, 1973; Schalock, 1972) abounds with references to CBTE programs 
which usually employ one or more of the variant forms of the self- \ 

\ 

instructional module, \ihether these innovative progreuns use appella- ^ 
tions such as learning packets, individudl instructional kits, pro- i 
ficiency modules, or self-instructional modules (Merwin & Schneider, 
1973) the objectives are the same as; independent study, auto-instruction,' 
and individualized learning experiences for teacher trainees. 

Special. Education Teacher Programs . Recently there have been 
concerns in the field of education to emphasize the importance of pro- 
viding training programs for special educators. Blatt (.1966) reviewed 
stui^ies conducted on ceacher training over a ten year period and dis- , 
covered that there were no major e^sperimental studies and only a limited 
number of descriptive studies listed. Jones (1966) studied the 
• characteristics of effective special education teachers, while Morse 
',(1966) described a crisis teacher model which emphasized the use of 
special teachers who were trained to provide emotional siipport as well 
as tutor children in the regular classroom who exhibited emotional 
problems . 

Peck and Dingman (1968) proposed the need for clearly defined 
Dehavioral objectives for training teachers before any successful research 

13. 
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should be conducted while Dunn (1963) stated the need for the prepara- 
tion of clinical educators to conduct diagnostic and prescriptive 
teaching and a support grovj^ of special educators to serve as resource 
teachers to assist elementary teachers in classroom management • 
McKenzie, Egner, Knight, Perelman, Schneider, and Garvin (1970) 
described a consulting teacher program in which the criterion of 

c 

success was the learner's perfomance. 

Lilly (1971) reported that newer models for training noncate-^ 
gorical si:5)portive personnel was needed. A similar model for training 
classroom teachers, resource personnel, and educators in interrelated 
areas has been proposed by Wiegerink (1973, 1974) and Wiegerink and 
Currie (1972) . Schwartz (1971) described a clinical educational model 
for providing services for ,a broader range of handicapped children. 
Reger and Koppman (1971) proposed a resource room model which provides 
additional educational services for the exceptional child v;hile he 
remains in th^ regular classroom. The success of any of these programs 
is dependent on the quality of personnel trained to implement them. 

Numerou3 researchers (Bullock, Dykes, & Kelly, 1973, 1974; Bullock 
& Whelan, 1971; Mackie, Kvaraceus, & Williams, 1957; Meyen, Connolly, 
Chandler, & Altman, 1971) have attempted to delineate and/or validate 
specific con^^etencies needed by special education personnel. Bullock 
and Whelan (1971) atteinpted to validate competency statements of 
teachers in an earlier study (Mackie, Kvaraceus, & Williams, 1957). 
Bullock, Dykes, and Kelly (1973, 1974) delineated and field-tested 
123 conpetencies needed for teaching emotionally disturbed and socially 
Lialadjusted learners. The project at the University of Missouri at 

14 . • 



Colunibia (Meyen, Connolly, Chandler, & Altman, 1971) used teachers./ 
administrators, and other resource personnel to develop a list of 
competencies needed by curriculum consultants in special education. 

Summary 

The review of the literature on corr^etency based regular educa- 
tion as well as special education teacher training provided the 
reader with an array of data. Most of the research focused upon 
the competencies needed by teachers; however, the competencies 
generally were more relevant to a particular training model than to 
a teacher preparation prograih in general. Other studies concentrated 
on observations of teacher behavior affecting changes in student 
behaviors with little or no emphasis placed on'^e student's output 
as a result of this change. Specific competencies, although 
associated with a particular project,' do provide a reasonable base 
for developing a competency based training program in general educa- 
tion which could train more effective teachers. 

Although many teacher preparation institutions proclaim to 
administer competency "based programs, there have been no reported 
attempts to differentiate between CBTE and noncompetency based teacher 
education (NCBTE) programs. It appears to these writers that research 
should be conducted to analyze the conponents and characteristics of 
CBTE and NCBTE programs. 



PROCEDURES UTILIZED IN THE STUDY 

O ' ' " . 

Definition of Terms f 

Categorical teacher preparation program refers to a teacher 
preparation program and cutticula which provides a model for instruc- 
tion of exceptional learners who are grouped according to character^ 
istics rather than goals. 

Competencies rafe^to specific knowledge, skills, and, behaviors 
to be ^demonstrated by the learner prior to the completion of a teacher 
preparation4>rogram. The criteria to be enployed in assessing^ the 
competencies are specified and the rate of progress is determined by 
the learner's achievement. 

Competency based teacher education (CBTE ) refers to a ^|:ogram 
which requires the specification of competencies demonstrated by the 
learner and makes explicit the criterion to be applied in Assessing 
the learner's con^etencies and holds the learner accountable for 
meeting those criterion. Ilie^ terminology is often used interchangeably 
with perforrriance based teacher e^ducation (PBTE) (Cooper & Weber, 1973, 
p. 21) . CBTE programs may be either (a) categorical or (b) nqncate- 
gorical. ■ • 

• Conponents refer to the working parts of a system and are dictated 
by the processes required in order to achieve the purposes of a system. 



That is, they are the resources that interact to create processes 
designed to achieve the system^s purpose. ^ In a teacher preparation 
program, coitponents include instructors, instructional hardware and 
softv/are, and educational facilities (Cooper & V/eber, 1973, p. 2)1' 

Itodule refers to a unit of learning which is designed to be ' 
relatively self-contained, and which provides clear specification of 
learning objectives, an array of learning activities, assessment pror 
cedures, and learner accountability - (Blackburn, 1974). - 

Itodularized self-pacirt^ instruction refers to instructional methods 
which allow students. to move through course requirements at the students 
ov/n pace. Course' objectives, learning activities, and assessment 
activities are given to the students in the form of a module.. « Ideally, 
in modularized instruction^ objectives are held constant and time varies 
(Weber & Rathbone, 1973). 

iJoncategorical teache^ preparation program refers to a tea<;her 
preparation program and curricula which provides- a, model for the instruc- 
tion of exceptional learners ^ho are grouped according to goals rather 
than characteristics. . > 

Noncoirpetency based teacher education (NCBTE ) refers to a program 
which does not require the specification of competencies to be (|emon- 
strated by the learner; neither does it^make explicit the criterion to 
be applied in assessing the learner's conpetencies. NCBTE programs may 
be either (a) categoricaf'"br (b) noncategorical. 

The Purpose of the Study ( 



purpose of this study was to exardne certain program components 
of (a) federally funded special education teacher preparation programs 
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that were designated' by department qhairpersons as being competency 
based and (b) federally funded teacher preparation programs in special 
education that were designated by department chairpersons as not being 
.competency based* Several questions were investigated* 

1, l^at types of special education programs are offered, 
whether CBTE^ or NCBTE, -categorical or noncategorical? 

2, What is the distribution of students and faculty and 
the types^f degrees awarded in^ CBTE and NCBTE cate- 
gorical programs? 

3, Wiien were categorical CBTE degree programs in special 
education initiated? 

4, What has served as the impetus for developing CBTE and 
NCBTE special education programs, whether categorical 
or noncategorical?- 

5, What are the essential* components of (^TE. and NCBTE, 
categor'ical and noncategorical teacher preparation pro- 
grams in special education? 

6, How are CBTE and NCBTE, categorical* and noncategorical, 
programs administered? 

7, How are the program components of CBTE and NCBTE, cate- 



\ 



gori^cal emd noncategorical, evaluated by department 
chairpersons? 



The Population Utilized in the Study and Administrative Procediires 

The population select^^ for the initial investigation included all 
colleges '^nd universities whose names were obtained from the Programs 

18 
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for Professional Training in Special Education/ Bureau of education for 
the Handicapped (United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1973) and which offered degrees in one or more areas of special 
education at the undergraduate and/or graduate level, Tlie initial 
inquiry included N403 federally funded programs representing N285 
colleges/ universities. All 50 states in the United States of America 
and Puerto Rico were represented. The department chairperson for each 
of the N403 programs was mailed a prepaid response card and was asked 
to indicate (a) whether he administered a competency based or non- 
con^etency based program, and (b) if he would be willing to provide 
additional information regarding his program. 

The population finally selected for participation in this study 
was department chairpersons who administered professional training 
programs in special education in colleges/universities listed in Programs 
for Professional Training in Special Education, Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped (United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1973) , and who indicated on the response card a willingness 
to provide additional information regarding the' programs being admin- 
istered. 

Each department chairperson who returned the completed response v 

card and who indicated a willingness to provide additional information^ , 

\' 

regarding the programs under his administration was mailed one of two 
questionnaires. Each department chairperson who indicated that he , 
administered a CBTE program was mailed Questionnaire Packet A which ^ 
was especially designed for CBTE programs; whereas, each department 
chairperson who indicated that ha administered a NCBTE program was 
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mailed ^Questionnaire Packet which was especially designed for NCBTE 
programs. Each questionnaire packet contained (a) a letter of trans- 
mittal, (b) definition of terras, and ioy^e questionnaire. A self- 
addressed stamped envelope was included with each questionnaire packet* 
A postal card reminder was mailed five days following the initial 
mailing to all department chairpersons for the purposes of (a) inform- 
ing them that a questionnaire packet had been sent and requesting that 
they no'tify the investigator if it, had not been received, (b) thanking 
them for their participation in the study, and (c) reminding them of 
the timeline^ established for returning the questionnaire. A telephone 
call was made to all department chairpersons who failed to return the 
questionnaire by the specified time. 

The Design and Statistical Ppocedures^ 

The data are tabulated, analyzed,, and reported in descriptive 
form. Tables showing appropriate categories, classifications, and 
corresponding percentages are used in reporting the data. 

' ' I 
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THE FINDINGS OF TIIE STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

Department chairpersons from N403 federally funded teacher 
preparation programs representing N285 colleges/universities which 
offered degrees in one or more areas of special education at the 
undergraduate and/or graduate levels in the United States of America 
and Puerto Rico were mailed a prepaid response card asking then to 
respond to two questions: (a) Is the Department of Special Education 
at your institution presently using a competency based teacher educa- 
tion model?, and (b) If requested to do so, would you be willing to 
provide additional data about your training program. Two hundred 
ninety-three (N293; 73.0%) response cards were returned. 

The N293 response qards from the department chairpersons who 
agreed to participate in the study were divided into three representa- 
tive categories: ' (a) competency based teacher education (CBTE) ; (b) 
noncompetency based teacher education (NCBTE) ; and (c) not applicable. 
The latter category vfas used -for -those response cards where individuals 
were willing to participate, but who indicated. on the card that the 
stages of their program development would make it impossible ^f or them 
to provide definitive information. These department chairpersons were 
not asked to provide further infarmation. There were N140 (47.3%) 
department chairpersons who indicated that they administered CBTE 
programs and were mailed Questionnaire Packet A which was especially 
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designed for CBTE programs; whereas-, NllS (40.3%) department chair- 
persons who indicated that they administered NCBTE programs were 
mailed Questionnaire Packet B which was especially designed for 
NCBTE programs. There were N35 (11.9%) department chairpersons who 
were not used in the study, 

A total of N258 questionnaire packets were mailed, of which N197 
(76.4%) were completed and used in the study. Of the N140 Question-^ 
naire Packet As mailed, N119 (85.0%) were completed and used in the 
study. There were N118 Questionnaire Packet Bs mailed, of which 
N78 (66.0%) were completed and used in the study. The data obtained 
are organized and presented under seven major headings corresponding 
to the questions posed in Chapter lli^ 

Types of Special Education Programs Offered 

Data presented in Table 1 provides an overview of all the CBTE 
and NCBTE, categorical and noncategdrical, programs utilized in this' 
study. There was a total of N119 CBTE programs included in the study, 
of which N73 (61.3%) were identified by department chairpersons as 
being categorical; whereas, N46 (38.7%) were identified as being non- 
categorical. There w^re N78 NCBTE programs included in the study, of 
which N46 (58.9%) were identified as being categorical and N32 (41.1%) 
were identified as being noncategorical. A comparison of the number 
of students in all programs with the total number of faculty, revealed 
that the faculty-student ratio was lower in CBTE programs (20:1) than 

in NCBTE programs (31:1). 
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Distribution of Students and Faculty and DogrGos Awarded in 
Categorical CBTE and NCBTE Prograii'is in Special Education 

Data provided in T.ables 2 and 3 illustrate the distribution of 
students and faculty and the degrees offered by CBTE and NCBTE categori- 
cal special education programs • Data provideo in Table 4 show the total« 

r 

number of students reported by degree level for all CBTE and NCBTE 
.categorical and noncategorical programs. The size of the special educa- 
tion ]^f acuity^ in colleges/universities reporting CBTE categorical programs 
totaled N094.5^ (83.4%); whereas, only N173 (16.6%) faculty members were 
assigned to CBTE noncategorical programs. Some faculty members were 
listed as part-time and were so designated. The number of faculty 
members assigned to NCBTE categorical programs totaled W597.5 (85.9%) 
and N98 (14.1%) were identifie'd^with NCBi'E, noncategorical programs. 

A total of N43,435 students were enrolled dn all CBTE and NCBTE, 
categorical and noncategorical programs represented in this study. 
Of this number only N5,665 were in noncategorical programs. 

V 

X 

CBTE Categorical Programs . Data. on students in categorical 

^> 

programs were analyzed by areas of specialisation and degree levels 

' \ 

The largest ntomber of students (N7,970; 42.0%) were majoring in jn^htal 

retardation. ,The area of njental retardation also accounted for the 

\ 

largest number^of faculty (W3867 43.2%). The area of multihandi capped 
had the fewest number of students (M38; 0.2%) at all levels -and.-.the . 
fewest number of Vacuity (N6; 0.7%). The area of learning disabilities 
far exceeded all other categorical areas at the master's level in the 
nuiober of students enrolled. 
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NCBTE Categorical Programs , The data reported for NC3TE programs 
represented 10 areas of specialisation. There were no programs listed 
in the area of the multihandi capped. The largest total number of ^stu- 
dents (N7,975; 42.4%) was reported for the area of mental retardation. 
This held for all levels of training with one exception, that being at 
the doctorate level where the areai of emotional disturbance reported 
the largest enrollment (N26; 26%) . 

/• 

Faculty-S tudent Katio for Categorical Programs . Faculty-student 
ratios based on the total number of faculty and students reported .for 
all CBTE and NCBTE categorical programs are reported in Table 5. The 
data obtainia did not allow the researcher 4:o^ establish faculty-student 
ratios by degree levels. \ 

Table 5 

Faculty-Student Ratios Based on Total Number\ of Students and 
• Total Numt>er of Faculty for CBTE and NCBTE Categorical and 
Uoncategoricai Programs as Reported by Department Chairper3ons 



Areas of Specialization 


Type of Pr^ram 
CBTE NCBTE 


Administration 


7: 


1 


21: 


1 


Crippled and other health irpaired 


19: 


1 


20: 


1 


Deaf and hard of hearing 


9: 


1 


11: 


1 


Early childhood 


15: 


1 


23: 


1 


Emotional disturbance 


21: 


1 


23: 


1 


Learning disabilities 


24: 


1 


55: 


1 


Mental retardation 


21: 




56: 


1 


Multihcuidicapped 


6: 


1 




0 


Physical education and recreation 


23: 


1 


8: 


1 


Speech suid hearing 


26: 


1 


20: 


1 


Visually* hcindicapped < 


8: 


1 


11: 


1 
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Reported Initiation Dates by Degree Offerings for Categorical 
CBTE Programs in Special Education 

Only those department chairpersons who received Questionnaire A 
were asked to provide information *^regarding the initiation date of 
their categorical C3TE programs and the degrees offered. There were 
no department chairpersons who reported the initiation of a C3TE pro- 
gram prior to 1970. The responses are presented in Table 6 by the 
reported year of initiation and degree offerings by categorical 
programs. For the five years reported, a significant increase in the 
total number of programs is evident. 

Impetus for the Development of CBTE and NCQTE Special Education 
Programs Whether Categorical or Noncategorical 

The department chaiirpersons were asked to indicate whether federal 
funds (Bureau for Education of tlie Handicapped) were used to develop any 
of their programs. If federal funds were used to develop any of their 
programs, they v;ere asked to indicate the area of specialization. 

Of the Nlld department jchairpersons who reported that they adminis- 
tered categorical CBTE programs, W109 responded to this section of the 
questionnaire. Eighty-seven (73»1%) of, the chairpersons indicated that 
federal funds had been utilized for prog'ram development; whereas, 2^32 
(26.9%) reported tliat federal funds were not utilized for program develop- 
ment purposes. In contrast, only N35 (44.9%) of the N78 department 
chairpersons v/ho reported that they administered NCBTE categorical pro- 
grams indicated that federal funds were used in program development. 
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Department chairpersons who reported administering CBTE programs, 
whether categorical or noncategorical, were asked, "Why did your depart- 
ment decide to embark upon a competency based teacher ed\ication 
program?" They were also asked to rank order their responses, ^ The 
reasons reported are shown in Table 7. The iir^act of the use of 
federal funds is evident, in that all respondents listed federal funds 
in either first or second place rank order. 

Essential Components of CBTE and NCDTE, Categorical and 
Noncate^orical Teacher Preparation Programs in Special Education 

The department chaiirpersons were asked to list the essential com- 
ponents of special education programs under their administration. All 
responses were tabulated and are reported in Table 8. An analysis of 
the data revealed that there were greater similarities than differences 
between programs which have been defined as being con^etency based or 
noncon^etency based, whether categorical or noncategorical. 

A Series of questions pertaining to the essential conponents of 
programs, which elicited a yes or no response were posed to each depart- 
ment chairperson participating in this study. The specific questions 
posed and the responses are presented in Table 9. 

How CBTE and MCBTE, Categorical or Noncategorical, Programs 
Are Administered ^ 

Department chairpersons who participated in this study were asked 
to respond to a series of questions dealing with the administrative 
aspects of program inplementation. Each question was responded to by 
all of the participants. ^ 
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Location of Instructional Modules , The particip.ahts were asked to 
"'provixlr-l^ntorina'tion-xegarding-where the instructional niodules were 
housed. The responses are presented in Table 10. Overall, there were 
great similarities in the reported locations of the modular materials 
for both CBTE and NC3TE programs. 

Meeting Module Criterion , The determination of who assumes the 
responsibility Tor making the decision of when the pre-established 
criterion level for any instructional module has been met was the intent 
-^of ^notjxer-^estion posed to department chairpersons > The responses are 
presented in Table 11. An analysis of the data reveals that in CBTE 
programs, the decisions that are made regarding -when criterion levels 
have been met are more likely to involve two or more individuals than 
■in NCBTE programs. 

Types of Formal Assessments Utilized . Responses made by partici- 
pants in this study regarding the types of formal assessments utilized 
by CBTE or NCBTE and categorical or noncategorical teacher preparation 
programs in special education are presented in Table 12. As evidenced 
by the data, the greatest differences in the types of formal assess- 
ments were in the use of^postassessments by the CBTE programs and the 
^Jse^lT^h e ^i n a 1 examination by the NCBTE programs. 

How CBTE and NCBTE Programs, Categorical and Noncategorica l, 
Are Evaluated as Reported by Department Chairpersons "\ 

Program Comp6nents > The participants in this study were asked to 

J 

evaluate their programs in terms of the (a) strongest program component. 
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(b) program components which could be eliminated/ and (c) components 
w}iich could be added to enhance the existing program* The responses 
are presented in Table 13» A total of 13 components, which the respon- 
dents considered to be the strongest, were listed. Under the heading 
of Components to be Eliminated, department chairpersons were generally 
interested in the elimination of repetitive courses and general educa- 
tion requirements; whereas, the respondents were interested in adding 
additional field-related ^experiences, le^arning packets, and additional 
assessment devices. 

Descriptj/on of Programs . Wlien asked to list one word which best 
described the/ teacher preparation program, 20 different descriptors 
were reported by department chairpersons. These^ descriptors, which 
range from embryonic to excellent, are listed in Table 14* 

r ' . , 

Future Programs . The respondents who administered CBTE programs 
were asked |o list any additional con^etency based teacher education 
progreaas which their staff had planned for the future. The respondents 
who administered NCBTE programs were asked to list any additional 
special education training programs which their staffs had planned for 
the future. The responses to these two questions are presented in 
Table 15. 
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Table 15 



Future Programs Planned for CBTE and NCBTE as 
Reported by Department Chairpersons 



" CB'TE NCBTE 
Programs Planned for the* Future* 

. . ^No. % No. % 



Learning Disabilities 


6 


11. 1 


0 


0 


Secondary Special Education (Graduate) 


8 


14.8 


0 


0 


Early Childhood for Special Education 


13 


24.1 


6 


30.0 


Deaf and Blind * 


5 


9.3 


3 


15.0 


Deaf 


12 


.22.2 


5 


25.0 


Special Education for Geriatrics 


4 


7.4 


6 


30.0 


Physical Education for Special 
Education (Graduate) 


1 


1.8 


0 


0 


Physical Education for Special 
Education (Undergraduate) ^ 


5 


9.3 ^ 


0 


0 



*A11. responses were tabulated. 



Summary 

• ■* • * 

Data have been presented which were obtained from a mail question- 

naire to N197 department chairpersons of special education teacher 

preparation progreuns in colleges/universities throughout the United , 

States of America and Puerto Rico# The data have been arranged around 

seven major areas of concern regarding teacher preparation programs, 

c 

t 

whether CBTE or NCBTE, categorical or noncategorical: (a) types of 
programs offered; (b) distribution pf faculty and students, cind types 
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of .degrees awarded; (c) initiation dates of program offerings by 
degrees awarded; (d) reasons for embarking on a program; (e) essen- 
, tial components of program^; (f) administrative aspects of program 
in?) lamentation; and (g) evaluation of the existing programs. 
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SUM^L'\RY AND RECO^UffiNDATIONS 

Summary 

\} 

This study was undertaken to examine certain program components 
of (a) federally funded special education teacher training programs 
that were designated by department chairpersons as being con^etency 
based teacher education (CBTE) progreufts, and (b) federally funded 
special education teacher training programs that were designated by 
department chairpersons as being noncompjstency based teacher education 
(NCBTE) programs. 

An analysis of. the responses made by department chairpersons 
indicated that: 

..." / 

1. More- than one-half (N119; 60.4%) of ^he department 

c]iairper£ons indicated that they administered cate- 
gorical CBTE or categorical NCBTE programs .^There, 
were more CBTE categorical programs reported (N73; 
61.3%) than categorical NCBTE programs (N46;. 58.9%) 
(Table 1). 

2. The categorical CBTE and NCBTE programs accounted for 
the largest student enrollment and. these were approxi- 
mately evenly distributed (Tcible 1) . 
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OTne categorical CBTE and NCBTE programs accounted for 
.the largest number of faculty; however, the number of 
faculty reported for CBTE programs far exceeded the. 
number reported for WCBT^* programs (Table 1) . 
The majority of the students in both the CBTE and the 

TE programs are in the bachelor's level programs. 
There has been a decided increase in the number of 
degree offerings for the doctoral degree within the 
past five years (Tables 2, 3, and 4) . ■ 
More students are enr:olled in the area of mental re- 
tardation than any other area of specialization 
(Tables 2 and 3) . 

The faculty-student ratio for NCBTE programs in the 
areas of learning disabilities and mental retardation 
are 55 to 1 and 56 to 1 as compared to 24 to 1 and 21 
to 1, respectively, for CBTE programs (Table 5). 
Conpetency based teacher education programs cire rela- 
tively new. The earliest initiation date for CBTE 
programs was 1970 (Table 6) . 

The majority of CBTE programs were begun as a result 
of either federal funds or legislative mandates (Tabla 7) 
The essential program components as listed by department 
chairpersons are similar for both CBTE and NCBTE programs 
(Table 8) . 

More than one-half of all programs^ had their goals or 
objectives or competencies grouped under major generic 
headings (Table 9) . " 

4[i ^ ■ 
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11. Two-thirds of all programs had developed printed learn-"- / 
ing module^,, whether CBTE or NCBTE. .The frequency of 

Slaving published modules was greater for the CBfTR programs 
than for the NCBTE programs (Table 9). 

12. The majority of CBTB programs had developed printed non- 
published instructional pacJcages, whereas, the majority 

of NCBTE programs had not developed such materials (Table 9), 

13. All programs were reported to have established time frames 
in which entrance to or completion of a module was limited 
(Table 9) . 

14. The majority of the programs had not developed coitputerized 
instructional packages; however, a larger number of NCBTE 
progr2uns reporte'^d the use of conputerized instruction than 
did CBTE programs (Table 9) . 

15. Over one-half of the programs were reported to utilize 
video-taped lessons for demonstration purposes; however, a 
greater number of CBTE programs utilized vid^p tapes than 
did NCBTE programs (Table 9) . 

16. All programs were reported to use tapes, records, films, 
filmstrips, or cassettes with students (Table 9). 

17. The use of proctors or managers to administer, scor^, or 

readminister \anit cuid/or module assessments is reportedly 

widespread; however, the greatest frequency of use was re- 

« 

ported by CBTE programs (Table 9) . 

18. There was reported.. by both CBTE and NCBTE programs a wide- 

V 

spread opporttanity for students to recycle through a unit 
or module (Table 9) . 

40 



19. The availability o£ instructional packets' were reportedly 
in easy access for students in both CBTE and NCBTE programs 
(Table 10). 

20. In CBTE progranis, usually two or more,,persons were involved 
in determining when the criterion level for performance had 
been met; whereas, in NCBTE programs that decision was 

_ primar.ily_l^t. t^ instructor (Table 11). 

21. • .The -greatest..differences in the types of formal assessments 

were in the use, of postassessments by the CB*rE programs, and 
the use of the final examination by the NCBTE progreuns 
(Table 12). 

22. The most frequently mentioned strongest program con^onents 
for the CBTE programs were (a) learning packets, (b) indivi- 
dual study, and (■c)-pracjbicxmi. The least mentioned was 
faculty. For NCBTE programsT'practicum was listed as the 
strongest progi'-am«jcpmponent (Table_13) . 

23^"-GGn<Mal— educatio"fr^ and repetitive courses were listed 

as components that coulcj easily be eliminated (Table 13) . 

24. ' Learning packets and-practicum were the two most frequently 

mentioned program con^onents that should be added (Table 13) 

25. Pro grams wer e^de scribed by- '20-di-±ferent descriptors, remging 
^03 eir|bryp.alc--to'--excef^^^^ men- 
tioned descriptors being developing, emerging or evolving- 

(Table I4). 

26. *_The -most frequently mentioned .programs planned for the 

future by CBTE programs were early childhood and deaf; 
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• whereas f for NCBTE, the most frequently mentioned progirams 

planned for the future were geria-trics, early childhood, 
^ and deaf (Table 15) . 

Re.coininendations 

In view of the findings of the present investigation, the following 
recommendations are presented: 

1. Additional research needs to be conducted to further 
delineate the essential cortqponents relevant to CBTE. 

2« Further research needs to.be conducted to more accurately 
distinguish between the essential components of CBTE pro- 
grams and NCBTE programs ♦ 

3« Further research needs to be conducted to determine which^^ 
CBTE- program con^Jonents contribute signific.antly to the 
desired behavioral chemges in college/ university students. 

4« Further research needs ^to be conducted to determine the 
cost-effectiveness of training college/university students 
utilizing both the CBTE and the NCBTE progreim models. 
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